THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

friend looked almost as astounded when I said: "Well, if
you want to see Dartford Warblers, you've only to come
down to me and I can show you any number any day of
the week.'5 "Do you really mean that, Squire?" he
asked, in that solemn way that truly earnest observers
have. "Of course I do/3 I protested; "come down
to-morrow if you like. I'll book you a room at the local
pub for two nights and put you on to a man who can tell
you exactly where they are to be found." "Right!" he
said.

I did. He went to Mr. Gough. He went to the
Common. Through his glasses he watched several pairs
all day; and I, also with glasses, have been there time
and time again and never seen a thing except rabbits and
snakes.

That is probably the fate of countless country-lovers
who endeavour to make valuable and exciting notes
about wild life like White, or characters, customs and
seasons like Miss Mitford; the diaries are kept, and turn
out to be, in the worst sense of the word, common-place
books. Sitting on that Thursley bench and thinking of
when I lived within three miles of the place, I remem-
bered how one day I had come back to my house and
garden after a day's reading for a publisher; the books
perused had included no fewer than three country
diaries, written by women, and of so outrageous a
banality that even had I recorded my own rural obser-
vations they could not have been so devoid of interest.
Alone, after dinner, over my fire, I tried, not without
sympathy, to envisage the type of person who could be so
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